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1880. did good.' " The words attributed to the Emperor
were contradicted by Sir Stafford Northcote at
Shoreditch, on the authority of the new Austro-
Hungarian Chancellor, Baron Haymeiie, and Lord
Hartington had already made a point of referring
to Austria in more friendly terms. The condition
of the country was not unfavourable to the Govern-
ment For while agriculture was depressed, trade
was reviving, and even the harvest of 1879 showed
a considerable improvement upon the harvest of
1878. The last words uttered in Parliament by
the Prime Minister before his appeal to the country
indicated that in his opinion the approach of more
abundant seasons offered a better prospect for the
farmer than a return to reciprocity or protection.
In London the Water Bill was unpopular, and the
loss of the seat which Mr. Clarke had so recently
won at Southwark might fairly be set down to that
ill-starred measure. Yet the City of London was
Conservative by two to one, and the party might
have carried all the four seats if they had known
their strength. Mr. Goschen, notwithstanding the
moderation of his Liberalism, withdrew from the
centre of British finance to the little borough of
Ripon. The general result of the elections, how-
ever, was not doubtful after the earliest returns.
The polls began on the last day of March, and by
the third day of April the Ministerial majority had
disappeared. If the Conservatives relied upon the
counties to stem the torrent, they relied in vain.
They still retained with the higher suffrage which
prevailed outside the boroughs a majority of two to
one. But that involved serious losses, and on the
whole the Liberal preponderance over Conserva-
tives alone was 107. Only eight Conservatives
came from Scotland, the same number as from
London. Ireland, on the other hand, returned no
more than thirteen Liberals against twenty-five